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lovers galore came to die or to win the one great princess of the world. 
The truffle-hunter, the elephant beetle, the pea-weevil, the haricot-weevil, 
the gray cricket, and pine-chafer share the remainder of the volume. 
The romance, the poetry, the purpose of insect life is so delightfully 
brought out in these chapters that the most untechnical cannot fail to 
enjoy, even as one enjoys the great Hudson's books on Nature, while it 
is comforting to know from the best authorities that we are reading no 
popularizer of science, but one of the most original investigators living, 
of whom Maeterlinck says: 

"To the patience, the precision, the scientific minuteness, the protean 
and practical ingenuity, the energy of a Darwin in the face of the un- 
known, to the faculty of expressing what has to be expressed with order, 
clearness, and certainty, the venerable anchorite of Serignan adds many 
of those qualities which are not to be acquired, certain of those innate 
good poetic virtues which cause his sure and supple prose, devoid of 
artificial ornament and yet adorned with simple and, as it were, involuntary 
charms, to take its place among the excellent and durable prose of the day, 
prose of the kind that has its own atmosphere, in which we breathe grate- 
fully and tranquilly, and which we find only around the great works." 

One example of this prose must suffice : 

"At this season, in the hours of twilight, the pine-chafer comes every 
evening, if the weather is fine, to visit the pine-trees in the garden. I 
follow its evolutions with my eyes. With a silent flight, not without spirit, 
the males especially wheel and wheel about, extending their great an- 
termary plumes; they go to and fro, to and fro, a procession of flying 
shadows upon the pale blue of the sky in which the last light of day is 
dying. They settle, take flight again, and once more resume their busy 
rounds." 



The Life of Nietzsche. By Frau Forster-Nietzsche. Translated by 
Anthony M. Ludovici. Vol. I. The Young Nietzsche. New York: 
Sturgis & Walton, 1912. 

Despite its tone of untutored adulation, Frau Forster-Nietzsche offers 
in this first volume of the life of her brother almost the ideal biography. 
It is not critical, but it may be that the deepest love sees truest, and 
this book would go far to making one understand one of the most con- 
tradictory characters in modern literature. The time covered by this 
volume is that from 1844 to 1876. That the character portrayed is not 
quite so superhuman as the devoted sister would have us believe is 
as transparent a fact as that her descriptions of the personal appearance 
of the beloved brother do not tally with the photographs given. A fine, 
high brow, a well-set ear, and deep-set eyes are the only claims the 
photographs of Nietzsche make to good looks. The nose is too short, 
broad, and stubby, while whatever beauty mouth, chin, and facial angle 
might have boasted is completely hidden by the long, fierce, bushy mus- 
tache. His face has none of the beauty and refinement of his father's 
or of Frau Forster-Nietzsche's own as shown in the portraits. 

The first half of this volume is long drawn out and gives the fairly 
ordinary biography of a conscientious, clever, self-conscious boy. From 
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the very beginning, one notices that in Nietzsche the intellect was never 
corrected by the intuitions. His brain constantly overruled his heart. 
He seems never to have known how much more deeply the heart is 
rooted in the vital nature of things. The strongest influences of his 
whole life were not as with most men, human affections, responsibilities, 
duties. They were Hellenism — a sort of idealization of Greek culture — 
Schopenhauer, and Wagner. It is worth noting that only one of these 
influences held its place in his estimation to the end — the furthest re- 
moved, Hellenism. Upon Schopenhauer's negation of the will to live he 
built his everlasting " Yea " ; and Wagner with his music of the future 
served him a bare seven years, and the first great festival at Beyreuth 
set him to longing for pure melody. 

Every step in the development of so rare and original a genius as 
Nietzsche's is of value to the psychologist, and many of the more cryptic 
passages of Zarathustra become clear in the light of the personal life. 
As a young student at Bonn, Nietzsche's difficulties in keeping to the 
beaten path began, and in a letter to his sister, he writes: 

" Every true faith is real if it accomplishes that which the person adopt- 
ing it hopes to find; it does not offer the smallest grounds, however, for the 
demonstration of an objective truth. It is here, then, that man comes to 
the cross-roads. Do you desire spiritual peace and happiness ? — very well, 
then, believe ! Do you wish to be a disciple of truth ? So be it ! Investi- 
gate! But between the main roads there are a host of turnings. What 
counts, however, is the principle of your desire." 

At a critical moment in Nietzsche's life, Schopenhauer's Welt als Wille 
und Vorstellung fell into his hands, and at his most lonely period Wagner 
and Frau Cosima Wagner offered him their friendship and the hos- 
pitality of Triebschen. That the friendship between Nietzsche and Wag- 
ner could not last is clear to any one who perceives character. Wagner 
was the center of his own universe and suffered no unrelated activities. 
He was always afraid that "this Nietzsche would, in the end, go his 
own way." Nietzsche was not only sure sooner or later to outgrow any 
personal loyalty, but was also by way of being a tyrant himself who bore 
with intolerance divergences of opinion. The volume contains a most 
revealing story of his revulsion of feeling when a certain friend consid- 
ered turning Roman Catholic. His sister, who worshiped him and be- 
lieved in him always, was the chief persona grata in his life. Indeed, it 
was largely through her care and sheltering love that the life and work of 
this colossal egoist was made possible, and in view of this it is hard to 
forgive the fact that he has written of women with more brutal vulgarity 
than any German writer since Luther. The present volume takes one 
through the production of The Birth of Tragedy and the two volumes of 
the Thoughts Out of Season and one volume of Human, all too Human, 
to the point of the definite break with Wagner. 

The second volume is to be called The Lonely Nietzsche, and will be 
in every way the more important, since it must deal with the development 
of the thinker's life through the genesis and execution of such important 
work as the Also Sprach Zarathustra and the Oenealogie des Morals, etc. 
Whatever the ultimate status of Nietzsche as thinker and as poetic philos- 
opher may be, such understanding of him as is possible will be greatly 
advanced by the loving and admiring biography of this devoted sister. 
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Henri Bergson, The Philosophy of Change. By W. Wildon Carr. 
London: T. C. & E. 0. Jack, 1912. 

No philosophy, not even that of the late Dr. James, is of more vital 
import to the modern student of philosophy than that of Bergson, with 
his insistence upon an ever-creating flow of life and a growing evolution. 
He combines, like James himself, with depth and originality of thought, 
a natural and lucid style, so that his philosophy is not cut off from the 
common or garden reader by a technical jargon. 

The present volume serves the purpose of an excellent introduction to 
the philosopher. In seven short chapters the author manages to give a 
general survey of the ground covered by Bergson in La Perception du 
Chang ement, Matiere et Memoire, and L'ltvolution Creatrice. 

Chapter III., on Instinct and Intelligence (or, more correctly, "Intel- 
lect"?), is a clever and short summary of those pages in Chapter II. of 
L'Evolution Greatrice which treat of the divergent directions taken by 
torpor, instinct, and intellect. Here Bergson points out that the cardinal 
error which has vitiated philosophy, from Aristotle on, is to see in vege- 
tative, instinctive, and rational life three successive stages of one and 
the same tendency instead of three divergent directions of the life-force 
that split as it grew. Wildon Carr condenses and clarifies in this Intro- 
duction Bergson's contention that what the intellect can offer us are 
limitations of our apprehension which we often mistake for limitations of 
reality itself. Intellect, after all, is but one of many adaptations of the 
consciousness which is life. Another mode of adaptation is instinct — a 
vital force of adaptation which is not knowledge in any usual sense of 
the word; rather is it the natural affinity of organisms mutually de- 
pendent upon one another. Nothing could be more clearly or concisely 
given than Mr. Carr's summary of Bergson's distinction between in- 
tellect and instinct and the varying kinds of knowledge which they give us 
— the intellect with its power to choose, dependent upon the ideal represen- 
tation of the action before it is carried out, making for fuller deliberation 
and greater consciousness; instinct, with its immediate and automatic ac- 
tion without hesitation or deliberation, resting upon an organic fitness 
which does away with vain efforts and growth of skill by means of experi- 
ence. We regret that here the author did not quote one of Bergson's most 
incisive and suggestive conclusions, namely, that it is the intelligent being 
alone that " bears within himself the power to transcend his own nature." 
Intelligence it is, then, which keeps alive the plastic power of growth, 
development, and change. So the formal knowledge of intelligence has 
the immense advantage over the material knowledge of instinct that it is 
a form, which just because it is empty can be filled with any number of 
things in turn, so that formal knowledge is not limited to what is prac- 
tically useful. Thus there are aims to which intelligence alone can 
point, though by itself alone it can never reach them. Instinct could reach 
such goals, but by itself it will never aim at them. 

The final chapter of this volume is entitled " Creative Evolution," and is 
practically a summary of Bergson's magnificent third chapter in the book 
of that same title. It is sufficient to remind the reader that this chapter 
deals with : " The Meaning of Life," " The Order of Nature," " The Eorm 
of Intelligence," " The Life of the Body and the Spirit." 

This short book will clear the reader's mind of any bewilderment which 
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a sudden grappling with the longer books of Bergson himself might in- 
duce, and set him in tune for the profoundest and most original of mod- 
ern philosophers, one of whose kindest messages to humanity is that the 
past can never perish, and the future lies before us to be made. 



Sir William Butler. An Autobiography. By Lieut.-General the 
Eight Hon. Sir W. F. Butler, G.O.B. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1911. 

This book contains the record — we might almost say, the daily record — ■ 
of the life of a very distinguished soldier-servant of the British Empire. 
Sir William Butler, like many another able British officer, was an Irish- 
man. He was also a Catholic, a Liberal, and, apparently, a Home-Ruler. 
These qualifications may throw some light on his career. His own writing 
ends with his departure from South Africa in 1899, just before the 
Boer War began. His daughter, Miss Eileen Butler, in a short " After- 
word," completes the record, and the autobiography was edited by her. 

Sir William Butler became best known, to Americans, at least, because 
he did not command the British forces in their conflict with the Boers. 
He was born in " Butler's country " in Ireland, a section which takes its 
name from the great family to which he belonged. He entered the army 
in 1858 as an ensign in the Sixty-ninth Regiment, just missing the 
Crimean War and the Mutiny, in which many of his later friends had 
served. He was ordered to Burmah, and thereafter ranged the British 
Empire from east to west and from north to south, from Rangoon to the 
Bed River of the North, from Dublin to Durban, seeing service in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. He heard the " morning drum-beat " over a 
large part of the globe. No man could have had these experiences without 
being interesting. Moreover, he was endowed with, high intelligence and 
sympathetic imagination, and writes with vigor and a pleasant style. 
Several times he served in Canada, and one of his earliest commanders 
was Sir Garnet Wolseley, for whom he conceived a life-long attachment 
and admiration. He was with him in the Ashanti War and in the 
Egyptian campaign which culminated in the battle of Tel-el Kebir and 
the destruction of the power of Arabi Pasha, whose life he was instru- 
mental in saving. 

The immense range of his subjects is illustrated by the index, which, 
beginning with Aboukir and the Afghan War, extends to the Zulu Cam- 
paign, and embraces such names as Arabi Pasha and the Archbishop of 
Cambray, Cetewayo and Cromwell ; Chinese Gordon, De Lesseps ; Disraeli, 
Gladstone, Grant, and Grouchy, and many others whose mere names sug- 
gest a thousand associations. In connection with the Zulu War he re- 
lates the circumstances which led to the death of the Prince Imperial, and 
tells of a visit to Cetewayo, then imprisoned at the Cape, and of taking 
him some rushes from his native land, without which the old warrior 
could not sleep. 

" He was delighted to get this little bit of his beloved Zululand in his 
dreary four-walled prison. It was the same as putting a bit of green sod 
into the cage of a lark: only the unfortunate Zulu king wept when he 
saw these reminders of his old home, and he said to the interpreter, as he 
shook my hand, 'Say to him that he has brought sleep to me; now I 
can rest at night.' " 



